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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF LONDON. 
DAY. 
Tr does not much signify where we commence our 
brief survey of the aspect of London at Work. 
The daily labour of this monster city is so prodi- 
No. 98, 1853. 


gious and multifarious an exploit, that to eatch the 

merest glimpse of some few of its outward and 

visible energies and tokens, is the utmost that we 

can safely promise ourselves or our readers within 

the limits of a single article. Even to do thus 
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much, we must take the liberty of flitting from | clamour of modern London, the old Knights 


one scene to another, rather faster than even the 
most insproved means of locomotion would earry: 


} 


Templars lie cross-legged on the cold:stones; and 
where a hundred or two: of briefless barristers 


us, and’ of gathering lere one: feature, and there:| vegetate in upper stories, and labour hard with 


another,, lest we be hi 


have im view, of presenting to the stranger a, sary 


general sketch, approximating, if possible, in some 
degree to the reality. 

By way of commencement, let us make our exit 
from an omnibus, somewhere in the centre:of the 
Strand, say at twelve o’clock at. noon. The first 
rather startling phenomenon that greets the ear of 
a stranger who drops thus suddenly into the arms 
of the metropolis, is the uninterrupted and crash- 
ing roar of deafening sounds, which tell of the 


its thousand channels—a phenomenon, however, of 
which the born Londoner is no more unpleasantly 
conscious, than is the Indian savage, cradled at the 
foot of a cataract, of its everlasting voice. The 
sound of ever-rumbling wheels is to the one what 
the ever-dashing water is to the other ; both are neu- 
tralized by long habit, which makes things which 
are as though they were not. But the eye of the 
stranger is assailed no less forcibly by the rushing 
tide of population along the foot-ways, and he is 
apt to imagine, as hundreds have done before him, 
that he has arrived at. the precise moment when 
some monster meeting: has just. broken uD, and 
perchance he may instinetively turn aside to let the 
crowd disperse before he pursues his way. But 
we shall not allow him to pause under any such 
delusion. 

Passing on eastwards, and leaving Waterlos- 
bridge, and Somerset House, with its college, 
publie offices, and Royal Society, at our right; 
and leaving various musty old streets on our 
left; leaving, toe, a clergyman, in a white sur- 
mgr amid the crash and racket of the 

, the burial-service to a bald-headed sexton 
and one mourner in a rusty brown-black cloak, 
who, we: fear, can hear very little of its impres- 
sive trutlis—and wondering why, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, people are buried in the 
middle of the street because it happens ter be a 
churchyard ; we pass on towards Temple-bar. We 
Pere or now and then, th the quiet 

streets to the right, of the silver Thames, 
on thebreast of which the beats are ing and 
repassing ; nik cl cian die: on ele. 3 wae 
of new faces flit im rapid succession before our 
eyes; all vivid with an eager purpose, and vital 
with some definite and present object. The shops 
are thronged with customers, and the windows 
are crowded with their best display. There is 
not an instant’s ebb in the flow of population— 
not a moment’s pause in the roar of traffic. <A 
glimpse or two. up the mal-edorous courts lead- 
ing away to: Clare-market, and beyond that to 
Clement’s-inn and Lincoln’s-inn, and we are at 
Temple-bar—an ornament, if you will, and time- 
honoured in treasonable and barbarous associations, 
but an unquestionable obstruction to the public 
thoroughfare. Now from Bell-yard and Chancery- 
lane visions of blue bags and red tape, and black 
gowns and horsehair wigs, mingle with the human 
torrent that pours incessantly along: The Temple 
—with its quiet retreats, and restored. Norman 
church, where, stretched and stiff amidst the 





in the purpose we’ ink and goose-quill to earn by literature that neces- 


nee which the law deniesthem; where 
the fresh and sparkling feuntain plays and where, 
in the gardens fronting the river, the children 
gambol and the pale student wanders—the Temple, 
endeared and abliorred in the memory of multi- 
tudes, lies on our right. Fleet-street is before us, 
with all its host of reminiscences, with its numer- 
ous courts, in one of which Johnson loved to dwell, 
and where the coffee-house wits, and his friends 


| and cronies the literary men of his time, had their 
rush of the current of London’s life-blood through | 


meetings and their pleasures. The genius of 
Business has long ago driven the Muses from 
these their old-fashioned abodes, and in all of 
them now, money-making, and that alone, is the 
order of the day. Whitefriars, the ancient asylum 
of rogues and assassins, now the abode of industry 
and enterprise, but at which we cannot tarry to 
glance, lies down at our right. 

As we enter on Ludgate-hill, the crowd thickens 
and the hurry increases: we may scarcely pause 
an instant to gaze at the splendid shops that line 
the way; idling is impracticable, and standing 
still out of the question. On we go with the 
current, through St. Paul’s-churchyard, and, leav- 
ing “ the Row,” with all its responsibilities; behind 
us, debouch into Cheapside. In the middle of a 
fine summer’s day, this, the oldest of the London 
marts; and still at all times the most frequented, is 
so overcrowded with human life, that—m spite of 
the admirable and accommodating system of walk- 
ing instinct among Lendoners, beacons one, 
by a tacit agreement, keeps the right sie of the 
pavement—it is yet impossible to get om but atia 
slow and fitful pace. Here,.as-weslowly advance, 
we are flanked on either side by sueh accumulations 
of the world’s material wealth as. perhaps can 
scarcely be witnessed at any other spot on its sur- 
face. Dazzling stores of costly and the 
precious metals, displayed in:glittermg profusion, 
look out upon us from the: i ;. and all 
that industry, ingenuity,.and the rarest talent can 
furnishito the demands of luxury,is here offered to 
its . All the ends of the earth have 
sent in»their choicest contributions; and whatever 
the treasures of the: natural world,.controlied and 
combined by the skilof. man,.can supply for the 
satisfaction’ of his most. wamts or his 
slightest caprice, is here together: and 
submitted for his approval. 

From Cheapside, the Guildhall, where Gog 
and Magog, those t witnesses of se many 
banquets, keep faithful watch and ward, and 
through the Poultry, long ago plucked of its 
feathers, we emerge into the grand central area, 
matched in commercial importance by no other 
a of less or greater extent upon the surface of 
the globe. Oh, for the glance of an Argus, clearly 
to see, and for a paragon pen faithfully to record, 
all that is now going on upon the scene around us! 
Then should the mysteries of the Stock Exchange, 
the recondite wisdom of the Mansion House, the 
eraft of Capel-court, and the hidden resources of 
the Bank of England, all figure in our colunns in 
their true aspect, and the world be made wiser 
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than it is ever likely to be on these matters. But | 
we must be content to look on with common eyes, | 
and make the best of them. The Mansion House, 

as usual, looks heavy and glum, and is clustered 

round with omnibuses, and crowds on foot, and | 
plastered with proclamations, and the magistrate | 
within has enough to do to get through the busi- | 
ness of the hour. The Exchange is populous with | 
burly forms and anxious and stolid faces; and | 
stock-brokers and their slim clerks are flitting to 
and fro, and, with little oblong square papers in 
their hands, are bursting through doors made to 
open noiselessly either way, and appearing with out- 
stretched necks again in a minute, and disappear- 
ing as fast. Cabs are rushing up, and dropping 
their fares, who fly out with a leap and bury them- 
selves instanter in the jaws of a share-office. Om- 
nibuses are rolling off, and more are rolling in, 
and each one comes laden with the sons of com- 
merce bound for this central shrine. The Bank of 
England to-day is a general house of call. Thou- 
sands are flocking into its inky precincts; some 
going straight to their mark, and transacting their 
business at once, and others wandering about and 
losing themselves,.and finding themselves at last 
in the wrong department, where they are angrily 
boring the wrong person to do what he is not | 
justified in doing, and could not do if he would. | 
Notes by the ream and sovereigns by the shovel- | 
fal are flying and rustling and jingling about; | 
corpulent pocket-books suddenly collapse into flat- 
ness, and lean ones grow stout with a moment’s 
feeding. In all these localities Commerce has very 
much the aspect of a gentleman: his garb is 
refined and unexceptionable, his manners bland and 
polite, his voice subdued and persuasive ; and if at 
times he is a little hasty, and at others a little ab- 
stracted, it may be said in apology for him that 
the old gentleman has got upon his shoulders | 
matters far more weighty and of more importance 

to the interests of the world (whatever statesmen 

may think to the contrary) than ever perplexed a 

prime minister or puzzled a cabinet council. His | 
diplomacy, if it centre more exclusively in Num- | 
ber One than that of the statesman, has a wider 

range and more extensive ramifications than that | 
of governments can boast of. Far-off nations, 
whom our laws cannot influence, he can rally round 
his banner with a word: he feeds and clothes the 
naked and hungry savage, marshals his untaught 
hordes in the ranks of industry, and despatches 
them: into the bowels of the earth, or the depths 
of the sea, or over the barren sands of the desert, 
or across the pathless snows of the arctic regions, 
to do his bidding. As we wander thoughtfully 
among these grand and noble edifices, his messages, 
winged by lightning, are flashing beneath our feet 
with the speed of thought to distant cities and 
foreign th He has but to lay his hand on the 
magic wires of the electric telegraph, and he can 
feel the pulse of the three kingdoms which regu- 
late half the business of the world. Around him 
is the aggregate of half that world’s wealth, and 
more than half its influence: there, just round the 
corner, in silent Lombard-street, where the poor 
stall-woman sells her fruit, and messengers in neat 
white aprons, worn solely for distinction, wait for 
employ—there, in dim and spacious halls, he stores 
his vast resources; and day by day, and hour by | 











——. 


hour, sends them forth on errands of usefulness 
and increase, and adds to their undiminished 
hoards fresh products of his prophetic foresight 
and unwearied effort. 


Away now at one bound from one extreme of the 
commercial scale to another—from the men of un- 
limited capital, who turn over thousands in a morn- 
ing’, to those who toil in “sun and sweat” the live- 
long day for pence. Here we are, then, three miles 
at least from where we stood a moment ago—in 
one of the outlying suburbs, far from the crash 
and din of the city, which now comes upon the ear 
like the swell of the sea-surge beating upon a 
pebbly shore when it is heard far inland. That 
distant boom rises, however, but at intervals, when 
there is a pause in the shrill, loud, deep, and half- 
musical cries vibrating almost incessantly in the 
air around us ;—some clear and sonorous, ringing 
over an area of half a mile, others short, gruff, and 
shot forth fitfully from dry and husky throats, 

It is now that the main substance of the vast 
daily importations into the morning markets of 
London, chiefly into Billingsgate and Covent-gar- 
den, are, in the charge of thirty thousand coster- 
mongers, traversing, it may be, a hundred thousand 
miles of streets, to supply the daily consumption of 
the inhabitants. The coster’s equipage compre- 
hends every variety of turn-out, from the substan- 
tial cart and well-fed and neatly-harnessed horse, 
down to the half-starved and miserable “ moke,” 
whose raw and bleeding sides are galled with the 
knots of an old rope, by which it is clumsily made 
fast to a few rotten planks mounted upon a couple 
of ricketty wheels of differing size and colour—and 
down still lower than that, to the rotten basket 
borne on the head of its ragged proprietor. But 
whatever his equipage, the coster is abroad with 
his voice and his wares, and some quarter of a mil- 
lion of attentive ears are listening for his well- 
known accents, and as many hands are busy in the 
kitchen preparing for his arrival :—‘ Gooseberries, 
three-pence a quar-ar-art !—Fine cauliflowers !— 
Rhubarb ! ’—* Soles, oh! Live haddick, live had- 
dick !—Ee-ee-eels alive, oh !”—‘ Green peas, young 
peas, sixpence a peck !”— Mackareel! mack-mak- 
makareel!” Such are a few of the cries, in every 
possible variety of voice and tone, which reverbe- 
rate along the quiet ways. The costers may be 
said almost to monopolize the public ear till dinner 
is over and done; and we may remark that they 
know perfectly well the hour at which any particu- 
lar street on their beat goes to dinner, and you 
seldom find them crying green-peas, or green any- 
thing, when the time for cooking the article is 
past. 

, Among these dealers, though not in the road, 
but on the pavement, walks the peripatetic trades- 
man, calling quietly upon his “ connection,” if he 
has any, and now and then lifting up his voice 
with the view of creating or extending it. There 
is the chair-mender, swaddled in split-canes, fol- 
lowed by his weary wife carrying an old bottomless 
chair, which she has picked up somewhere during 
the morning calls, and on the edge of which she 
will rest herself for a moment or two, while her 
bigger half knocks at a door and solicits custom. 
There is the knife-grinder, who startles the neigh- 
bourhood with a noise like the springing of fifty- 
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watchmens’ rattles, and which stills for a moment 


all other noises, and which he produces by applying | 
the rusty blade of an old butcher’s cleaver to the | 
Thus he | 
spares his lungs, which are not generally in the | 
best possible order, seeing that from his grinding | 


rough side of his rotating grindstone. 


many things dry, he gets the particles of steel 
into them. There is the umbrella-mender, with 
his faggot of crippled umbrellas, of questionable 
parasols, and apochryphal whalebones at his back, 


and his leathern bag of tools and knicknacks round | 


his waist, to say nothing of his fishing-rods and 
walking-sticks, both of which it is odds but you 
will find in the involutions of his fat faggot, if you 
should happen to want them. There is the basket- 
maker, who this morning measures exactly eighteen 
feet in circumference, and consequently occupies 
the whole of the pathway, so that you are obliged 
to step into the road to pass him. He moves with 
a slow and dignified step in his framework of many- 
coloured wicker, but he splits it in two and lets 
himself out in an instant, at the call of a customer, 
through whose garden-gate he must enter before 
he can get at him. There is the band-box-maker, 
shouldering a huge palanquin of purple-splashed 
receptacles of all sizes, but of that precise shape 
and pattern which lies in your garret among the 
fluff under Betty’s bed, and in which her best 
Sunday’s bonnet, with its plain neat ribbons, lies 
eclipsed all the week. There is the bird-cage- 
maker, with his bright brass-wired cages domed at 
the top, just the thing for your tame canary ; and a 
big one, with a Great Exhibition transept, large 
enough to accommodate your talking parrot, with 
a perch as thick as a mop-stick, exactly fitting the 
grasp of Polly’s claws. ‘There is the garden-fitter, 
with his stock of bright-green splints and contri- 
vances for sticking your sweet-peas and supporting 
your plants; and there is the gardener himself, 
with his geraniums, and balsams, and ice-plants, 
and cactuses, and musks, and flowers of all colours 
and odours, and “ all a-growin’ and a-blowin’!”’ as 
he says loud enough for everybody to hear, while 
he peers about upstairs and down, and makes a 
dead stop wherever he discovers the signs and 
tokens of a fondness for his merchandise. Then 
there is a cry of “Oranges, oranges!” as the 
market-girl lounges by, with her heavy basket on 
her arm. ‘There is the little Jew-boy with his 
lemons, which he holds up between his fingers as 
he passes the parlour windows, content with that 
silent appeal; nor caring to let his voice be heard ; 
and there is the older Jew, with his patriarchal 
beard, his triple tiara of castaway beavers, and 
corpulent bag—ejaculating solemnly at regular in- 
tervals, “ Clo’, clo’, clo’! and glancing round ever 
and anon, with flashing eye, for the slightest visible 
movement in the regions of the kitchen. And 
then there is his rival, the china-man, who, having 
no licence, cannot lawfully hawk his goods, but 
professing to give a new tea-service for an old coat, 
effects an exchange very different from that, if you 
let him catch you attempting a bargain. 

At the heels of the travelling tradesmen come 
the wandering street-minstrels, who give you sweet 
sounds for the chance of your sympathies and 
coppers. First comes a band of stunted Germans 
in green surtouts, puffing as if for their lives (and 
it is really for nothing less) into enormous brazen 





tubes. One empties himself into an ophicleide, 
clawing it the while convulsively, as though it were 
some savage beast; another is feeling for the right 
note in a curly French horn; a third is showing 
fight to the chimney tops with a battered trom- 
bone; a fourth is talking through his nose by 


| means of a bandaged clarionet; and the rest are 
| making faces at the sky. All, however, make ad- 


mirable music of the good old harmonies of the 
fatherland, and find that honest John Bull is not 
ungrateful for it. Then comes a grinder with a 
barrel organ, who vacillates between a grave tune 
anda jig; then another grinder with a barrel-piano, 
who adds to it the charm of his voice, and groans 
rather than sings an Italian song to an English 
tune. He is followed by a whole family on pil- 
grimage, preceded by a cracked violoneello on one 
leg, the rear being brought up by a couple of in- 
fants in white pinafores, who are but just big 
enough to go alone. What next? A travelling 
tinker swinging his pot of live coal, and growling, 
“Pots to mend, kittles to mend!” A wandering 
voice rising from the rear of a hand-cart, and 
ejaculating with the earnestness of an orator, 
* Penniwinkles, penniwinkles, wink, wink, winx ! 
Ladies, now’s your time!” A sorrowful, heart- 
broken wail from a decrepit old man bearing a few 
boxes of lucifers clutched in his long bony fingers, 
who tries to intonate the word “ Lucifers,” but 
breaks down at the first syllable, and looks around 
piteously for that compassion which he is too feeble 
even to demand by a word—and then suddenly the 
burst of trumpets, the bang of big drums, and the 
clamorous bray of brass, as the advertising van 
prances up, to let the wondering world know where 
pantaloons are to be had. Thus wags the world 
by day in the London suburbs. We must again 
change the scene. 


We start this time from Tower-hill, and leaving 
the Tower at our right, without a thought just 
now of its grim secrets and murderous injustice— 
and leaving the Mint at our left, never heeding 
either aught that is there done in connexion with 
those interesting initials, £. s. d.—we push on our 
way through a wilderness of oddly-mixed merchan- 
dise which obtrusively blocks our path—through 
groups of seamen’s chests daubed with tar and 
smelling of new paint, emigrants’ tents pitched in 
the open air, canvass trousers, tarpaulin cloaks, 
bear-skin overcoats, bruised telescopes, disabled 
quadrants, second-hand sou’-westers—past dirty 
shops crammed with cobwebs and dilapidated ma- 
rine wares—past yawning beer-cellars and reeking 
spirit-shops—past the sloppy cab-stand and a fur- 
long or two of dead-wall, and all the way through 
a swarm of hurrying passengers, the crush of 
heavy wagons, the rattle of dingy cabs, the 
bawling of drivers, and the clatter of horses’ feet— 
and turning short to the right, of a sudden make 
a descent upon St. Katherine’s Docks. Here is 
another strange phase of London’s daily life. We 
seem at first in a land of barrels, all new and clean, 
the very elysium of coopers. On we go through 
an acre of port-wine, every cask brimming full 
with its mouth open, down which inquisitive fel- 
lows are poking long sticks, to measure the capa- 
city of their stomachs. On again through a couple 
of acres of brandy, in bran-new barrels, undergoing 
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the same ceremony—then another acre of wine, 
port and sherry, mingled with madeira in its taper, 
vase-like casks—and then on to the wine-vaults, 
where, in a cavern of some ten acres in extent, and 
piled upon iron tram-like supports, of which about 
thirty miles in length is laid down, is stored in 
bond the produce of the grape. 

At this spot we pene an order for admission, 
and, arming ourselves each with a portable lamp, 
with a handle half a yard in length, plunge, with 
the cooper for our guide, down one of the long 
dark avenues of this treasury of the vintage. Dim 
red lights, suspended from the roof and glimmer- 
ing at long distances at the ends and turnings of 
the various passages, reveal in some degree the 
enormous extent of these national wine-cellars. 
Walls cf barrels, heaped one upon another, line the 
way, and the odour of their contents impregnates 
the air and ascends into the brain. Here and there 
we happen unexpectedly upon a party of tasters, 
furnished with capacious bell-shaped glasses, and 
testing the flavour of the wines, with the accom- 
paniments of biscuits and cheese. The guide ele- 
vates his lamp and points to the myriad festeons 
of cobwebs which, black with age and dust, droop 
in dense clustering tassels from the ceiling, and 
wave even with the impulse of our breath. We 
are at first sceptical about the existence of cobwebs, 
seeing no means of support for the spiders who 
must spin them; but he talks of a species of fly 
which engenders here in millions, and, lowering his 
lamp, shows where, amidst the moist exudations 
around the bung of a cask of old sherry, swarms 
of reddish-looking maggots are wriggling about, 
who must have had flies for their progenitors, and 
will be flies themselves in their turn. We are now 
at the limits of the vault: a ray of cool daylight 
shoots down the ventilating cavity through the 
long thickness of the wall, and, peeping out, we 
discern the ships lying in the docks. Declining 
an invitation to taste of last year’s vintage, we 
return by another route, and, surrendering our 
lamps, are again in the open air. 

On again to the left, through another meadow 
of brandy-casks—through wildernesses of ware- 
houses stored with sugar, and timber, and hides, 
and bales, and boxes, and packages, and every de- 
scription of taxable goods—on, over stone quays 
and swinging bridges, overshadowed by a forest 
of masts and sails, amid the creaking of cordage, 
the hoarse song of the mariner, the cry of the 
sailor-boy aloft, and a host of other undefinable 
sounds, and up a flight of steps which hangs in- 
vitingly adown the hull of a tall ship of twelve 
hundred tons burden, and on to the deck of an 
emigrant vessel bound for Australia, and which is 
destined to warp out into the river at twelve o’clock 
to-night, and drop down to Gravesend, whence she 
takes her departure twenty-four hours later. The 
deck is alive with a various and motley population, 
all busily engaged in preparation for the impend- 
ing voyage—young and old, the well-to-do and the 
very poor, children in arms and the fathers and 
mothers of families—some crying bitterly, more 
with woe-begone and bewildered looks, and many 
in unnaturally good spirits, artificially excited. 
Even at this last hour, carpenters are at work 
erecting additional berths, chiefly round the cap- 
tain’s cabin, and seriously encroaching on that 








forbidden ground, A young gentleman, who has 


| paid seventy pounds for his passage, is administer- 


ing a scold to the agent for breach of contract, and 
loudly demanding an exchange of cabins. ‘Tom- 
kins is jumping about like one distracted for the 
loss of his luggage, all packed away in the entrails 
of a stage cart, which ought to have come on 
board yesterday. His wife has padlocked the 
three children in his berth, and there they are all 
three, with their dirty little faces at the grill, 
blubbering to be let out of the dark hole. Sailors 
are rigging up the long-boat to serve as a pig-stye, 
as the pigs will arrive on board to-morrow: the 
fowls, a good many of them, are already in durance 
vile, but, despairing of being heard in such a cla- 
mour, are quietly reserving their voices for a fitter 
opportunity. A knot of country girls, seated in a 
circle round the mainmast, are discussing some 
home topic which brings tears into the eyes of 
most of them. Lascars, brown, lean, thin, under- 
sized, and hungry-looking, loll lazily about, as 
though there was nothing for them to do, which 
is most likely the case. Jack-tar swings himself 
up over the heads of the country girls and bids 


| them cheer up, and promises them all a husband 


a-piece in the golden land. The black cook is 
boiling his kettles over a blazing fire in the fore 
part of the vessel, and, surrounded by a part of 
the crew, is dishing out their dinner. Looking 
over the side, we are greeted by the apparition of 
a painter slung by ropes, with his pots on a plank, 
and stolidly daubing away at the ship’s hull, as 
oblivious as the timbers he is at work upon of the 
world of cares, and aspirations, and hopes, and un- 
certainties around him. 

Descending through the open hatchway into the 
steerage, we step into just such a scene as might 
be realized were twenty houses, with all their in- 
habitants and furniture, pitched out of windows 
pell-mell through the roof of an unlighted barn— 
only the poor humans seem to take it very pa- 
tiently, being for the most part asleep, stretched on 
bundles of bedding on the floor, or on the shelves 
at the sides of the long chamber which is to be 
their home for the next four or five months. A 
good proportion of them are children; and of 
these, those not asleep are eating bread-and- 
butter with the evident expression of persons en- 
joying a luxury. Close under the hatchway are 
two elderly people, who are dictating to a young 
girl a joint epistle which she, sitting qn the ground, 
and using a deal box for a writing-table, is blotting 
down on a crumpled sheet of black-bordered vel- 
lum. Some are busy in storing away in their 
narrow berths the articles and provisions which 
they will want during the voyage; and two or 
three of the crew are lowering through a trap-door 
in the floor bales and packing-cases, and iron and 
wooden implements, for which there can be no 
demand until the good ship has arrived at her 
destination. A blinking lantern, suspended from 
a cross-beam, lights them at their work, and in 
the gloomy cavity below burns another. While 
we are watching the process of stowage, down 
rushes Tomkins through the hatchway, dives into 
the dark hold, and, after a search of about three 
minutes, rises again, his face beaming with satis- 
faction, by which we are led to suppose that his 
luggage is all right, after all. The vision of the 
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three little Tomkinses, with right merry faces, re- | gregation of accumulations of all that comfort and 
leased from prison and playing with the fowls in | respectability have banished from their dwellings, 
the hen-coop, which is the first sight we see on | cast off from their backs, and dismissed for ever 
regaining the deck, assures us that that is the fact. | from their acquaintance and acknowledgment — 
As we leave the vessel, we observe with satisfaction, | among stores of crazed and rickety furniture, 
that she is not likely to be starved on her passage, | crumbling with the dry-rot and populous with 
inasmuch as a couple of wagon-loads of cured hams | multiplied tribes not to be named—of beds burst- 
are flying through one of the lower ports, being | ing with matted millpuffs, and bedsteads warranted 
checked off by the provision-broker as fast as the | effectually to “murder sleep’—tables minus a leg 
men pitch them in. May she escape the perils | or two, and with flaps that will do nothing but 
of the deep, and reach in peace her distant haven! | flap, available for tipping without the trouble of 
She will be gone to-morrow, with all her living | a magnetic circle—of chairs without a seat, and 
freight; and though her departure will make a | carpets with the pattern trodden out long ago—of 
void ina hundred families, here she will not be | linen of no particular colour, but of a very parti- 
missed, and in a day or two will be forgotten. A | cular smell—of piles of old iron and brass, and 
fleet of gallant vessels, tall and goodly as she, are | shreds of copper and rusty nails, and monster 
resting on their shadows around her; one of them | bunches of keys, of sooty pots and pans and spout- 
will glide into her place before the morning dawns, | less tea-kettles and coffee-biggins — of regiments 
and on the same spot, ere the world is a week | of phials and bottles, and stacks of conserve jars 
older, the same scene in the drama of London life | and gallipots, and shreds of cloth, and bundles of 
shall be again rehearsed. rags, and barrels of kitchen-stuff, and gibbeted black 
dolls—of flat-irons and sixpenny clothes-horses— 
Once more the scene is changed. The docks | of hampered Jocks, and cashiered bolts, and severed 
and shipping are miles away, and now the air we | door-handles, and screwed-off knockers, and ripped- 
inhale is poisonous with miasma and nauseous with | up scrapers, and of brass plates for Mr. Smith’s 
dank and dismal stenches. We stand in a close | private-door, and of second-foot mats, and fractured 
court, into which the midsummer sun only pene- | fenders and isolated fire-irons, and the numberless 
trates for a few minutes at high noon, and which | other articles or fragments of articles which go to 
debouches in a filthy lane in one of the poverty- | make up the museum whither poverty and wretch- 
stricken districts, the locality of which we do not | edness resort, with a few hard-saved pence, or 
care to specify. The houses on either side stand | perhaps a shilling snatched painfully from the 
hardly more than six feet apart, and.one might | savage grasp of want, to supplement the scanty 
imagine they had just been fighting together, they | conveniences of their joyless abodes. Hither the 
show such battered and mutilated faces to the day. | Irish hodman “ about to marry,” whose custom the 
Rags and brown paper substitute half the glass of | regular broker would rather be without, comes in 
the windows, and what is left is so crusted with search of his matrimonial couch, his deal table, 
dirt that it shuts out the light it was intended to | couple of chairs, and iron pot. Here it is that the 
admit. Slattern women, with folded arms, project | travelling tradesman, who knocks at your door for 
their uncombed heads and rail at one another in | a job, has his home, and you may see him after the 
language not to be written; gaunt, sallow-looking | wanderings of the morning, cobbling his broken 
men, old with vicious excess before they are mature | goods or haggling with a customer who has ven- 
in years, stand smoking and gambling in the open | tured to bid for them. Here, in the gloom of the 
doorways ; pale and rickety children pine and whine | back-room, comes the juvenile thief with his ill- 
fretfully in their mothers’ arms, or crawl and roll | gotten plunder to his patron the receiver, who robs 
about on the dirty flags in a melancholy attempt | Aim in his turn while supplying him with the 
at play. Every house stands with its door per- | means of midnight debauch. Here come the poor 
petually open, and offers hospitality at the rate of | widow and the sick workman, with their last trifling 
twopence a night to the whole world of vagrants, | remnants of property which the pawnbroker will 
and the whole world of vagrants accordingly comes | not receive, but which must be parted with for 
and goes at its own will, and seethes and soddens, | bread. And here too, and not very seldom, come 
and riots and rots, and dies in its own filth, none | the policeman and the owner of lost valuables, 
daring to make it clean and wholesome. Here | armed with a warrant from the magistrate, to 
typhus walked in twenty years ago, and has never | search for stolen goods. To the eye of the spec- 
walked out since, but lurks unseen in the squalor | tator this place appears the paradise of refuse and 
and darkness, and fangs his starved and weary and | rubbish fit only for the fire and the melting-pot ; 
drunken victims, and shoulders them into the | but repulsive as is its aspect, it may yet be looked 
grave. Here, too, his bosom friend and coadjutor | upon, in the present state of society at least, as an 
cholera dwells, and from this, his primary head- | indispensable adjunct to the commerce of a great 
quarters, sallies forth to the work of slaughter. | overgrown city, where abject poverty is always the 
Here consumption tracks his unconscious prey, and | lot of multitudes, whose wants, moderate and even 
beguiles and fools them to the last breath ; and | mean as they are, are yet as imperative as those of 
here racking rheumatism and foul cancer, and a | their betters, and thus present a merchantable 
whole battalion of loathsome diseases, hold their | field to the class which is but one remove above 
high court and execute summary sentence upon | them. 
poor heedless and miserable humanity, that laughs 
and quafis the inebriating cup, snd revels and| We are warned by the length to which we have 
riots here in the reeking vestibule of the charnel- | already run, that we must not further indulge our 
house. inclination in thus shifting the scenes on the great 
Out of the court, and into the lane—into a con- | stage of London’s activities. We might wing our 
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flight in a moment from the stifling abodes of | 
struggling want to the pleasant resorts of luxury | 
and fashion, and, taking our stand in Hyde Park, 
watch the nobility of England, with their sons and | 
daughters, careering before us on noble steeds, or 
drawn in cushioned chariots. Or we might pene- 
trate the swarming workshops, where the half- 
million host of London’s toiling sons, waging the 
industrial war, are adding, hour by hour, by every 
motion of their labouring muscles, to the increase 
of the world’s positive wealth. We might, had we 
time, wander among the palatial and princely resi- 
dences of Belgravia, and enter the portals of those 
magnificent abodes where magnates and million- 
aires repose in the lap of luxury ; and we might, in 
imagination at least, attend her Majesty at the 
levée which is held to-day at St. James’s Palace, 
and watch the gorgeous crowds of noble sires and 
dames, and their offspring, who come to yield that 
honour so justly due to her. Or we might follow 
the city missionary in exploring the homes and 
haunts of the vicious and predatory races, and carry- 
ing the gospel of peace to social outcasts, self-aban- 
doned and at war with God and man. 

Again, if we had leisure at command, we might 
look in upon London at dinner—and a curious 
sight we might chance to find it if we made good 
use of our opportunity. The artist’s skill, how- 
ever, must supply our lack of description. Or we 
might enter the prison-gates, and see how London 
deals with that minor section of her rogues, who, 
transgressing the law, become amenable to its 
punishments, and, shut up in silent cells, or climb- 
ing revolving mill-wheels, or working in oakum- 
yards, or grinding at heavy cranks with no other 
result than their own weariness, are compelled to 
appease its offended majesty. Then we might 
mark how, in the chamber of the sybarite, on 
downy couches, or in the unventilated hovel, on 
mouldy straw, “stretched in disease’s shapes ab- 
horred,” London lJanguishes and writhes in sick- 
ness and in pain, and turns its weary face to the 
wall, and moans in anguish. We might track the 
flight of the Angel of Death, who, with shadowy 
sombre wing, ever outspread over the dwellings of 
man, despatches to their solemn account a thou- 
sand souls a week of our fellow-citizens alone. 
And we might track, too, the path of the Angel of 
Life, who fills the void his brother angel makes, by 
ushering into the world a race of new immortals, 
born to fight on the same battle-field, in the same 
momentous strife. But the day would not suffice, 
nor the morrow either, nor the month, nor the 
year, to complete our survey of the living panorama 
that London presents to the view of observation 
between the rising and setting of the sun. We 
have traced but a few outlines of the multitudinous 
picture—touched on a few spots only of its ample 
canvass. The imagination of the reader may fill 
up many of its details; but it would demand the 
study of a life to accord them all even a moderate 
measure of justice. Good day, ladies and gen- 
tlemen ! 





THE person who corrupts the faith or taints the morals 
of another, may commit such an injury as the whole world 
could not compensate ; and if he draw his brother into sin, 
it is hardly to be conceived, much less to be expressed, how 
wide this sin may extend, and what numbers it may be 





the cause of corrupting and ruining hereafter. 


GEORGE III. AND DR. FAWCETT. 


THE following circumstances are of so singular.a 
character, and reflect so much credit on the princi- 
pal personages concerned in them, that we have 
pleasure in presenting them to our readers. The 
late Dr. Benjamin Faweett, of Kidderminster, was 
the esteemed pastor of an Independent church in 
that town. He was the author of several valuable 
works, amongst which was an excellent “ Essay on 
Anger,” a production that must have been highly 
thought of at the time, but which, like many other 
works of the kind, has long since gone into obli- 
vion. It was, however, the occasion of saving the 
life of a young man who had rendered himself 
amenable to the extremest penalty of the law, the 
particulars of which were as follows. 

It happened one Sunday, when the king was in 
attendance at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, that 
the chaplain in his sermon made rather a long 
quotation from the work in question. The king 
was much struck with the passage; and after the 
service was concluded, asked the clergyman where 
he took it from. He replied, of course, that he 
had quoted it from a little ‘“ Essay on Anger,” 
written by a Dr. Fawcett, of whom, however, he 
knew nothing further. The king requested the 
chaplain to lend him the book to read, which was 
instantly complied with. 

Having perused the work, the king was so much 
pleased with it, that he wrote to Dr. Fawcett with 
his own hand, expressing the great pleasure he had 
felt in perusing his essay ; and, praising in flatter- 
ing terms the excellent spirit displayed in it, re- 
gretted that a man of such talents and piety 
should be buried in the seclusion of a country 
town, and in a dissenting chapel, and concluded 
by inviting him to London, where he assured him, 
if he would enter the Establishment, he would 
take care to place him in the high road to prefer- 
ment. 

However flattered Dr. Fawcett might be with 
this mark of royal favour and promise of royal 
patronage, his principles were too firmly fixed to 
allow him to be thereby turned aside from what he 
considered the path of duty. He therefore im- 
mediately replied to the king’s letter, thanking 
him in the most respectful terms for the honour 
he had done him, and the splendid offers of future 
patronage he had held out to him; stating at 
the same time, that having embraced his present 
views from a conviction of their bemg in accord- 
ance with the word of God, he could not, and 
dared not, abandon them, or the people over whom 
he was placed as a Christian pastor, for any 
advantages that would involve a dereliction of 
principle. 

The king was not a little surprised to find a 
man who would, on principle, reject the offer of 
court favour and patronage. He had, however, 
too much respect for honesty, wherever he found it, 
not to display a proper feeling on the occasion. 
He wrote again to Dr. Fawcett, expressing his 
regret that any obstacle should exist to prevent his 
accepting the offer he had made to him. At the 


' same time, he spoke in terms of admiration of the 


consistency of character he had displayed, and 
concluded with an assurance that he would not 


lose sight of him; but that, if at any time he 
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might have a request to make or favour to ask, 
whatever might be its nature, he had nothing to do 
but to write to him, and it should be granted. 

Many years after this, when the affair was 
almost forgotten, the son of one of the deacons of 
Dr. Fawcett’s church committed a forgery, was 
detected, tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hanged. It is well known that George the Third 
looked upon forgery as equal in criminality to 
murder, and that he had made a fixed resolution 
never to pardon a forger. Even in the case of 
Dr. Dodd, on whose behalf many of the highest 
personages in the land joined in a petition for a 
pardon ora more lenient sentence, he turned a deaf 
ear, and the sentence was sternly carried into effect. 
Happily, more humane sentiments have since 
vailed, and the crime of forgery, heinous though it 
be, and injurious to the commercial interests of a 
nation, is no longer placed side by side with that 
of murder—the last and most fatal and momentous 
injury that one human being can inflict upon 
another. 

The father and friends of the criminal had not 
neglected to present a petition on his behalf. It 
spoke of his youth and previous good character, 
of its being his first offence, urging these as a 
ground for changing the sentence of death for 
that of banishment for life, which, however pain- 
ful to his relatives, would afford him an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving his character in another land. 
It was in vain. The cold reply from the office of 
the secretary of state was, that “ His majesty 
saw nothing in the case to justify or induce him 
to alter the sentence, and the law must take its 
course.” 

In the -midst of his grief and despair, the father 
received a visit from Dr. Fawcett, whose mind had 
reverted, almost accidentally, to the king’s letter 
and the promise it contained. With the letter in 
his hand, he called on the father of the youth, 
reminded him of the circumstance, and signified 
his intention of writing at once to the king to 
claim the fulfilment of his promise on behalf of the 
young man. He did so, and in the most respectful 
terms pleaded his promise, which having done, he 
despatched a messenger with it, though with very 
faint hopes of success, after the failure of the first 
petition. What must have been his feelings, and 
those of the friends of the young man, upon his 
receiving a letter from the king by the return of 
the messenger, announcing that an wnconditional 
pardon had been forwarded to the keeper of the 
prison in which the youth was confined; and at 
the same time expressing his admiration at the 
disinterestedness of Dr. Fawcett in thus availing 
himself of the king’s promise, to save the life of a 
fellow-creature, rather than for the promotion of 
his own personal interest and advantage. The 
young man was of course at once set at liberty and 
restored to his sorrowing relatives; and we believe 
this was the only instance in which the royal mercy 
was extended to a forger during the sixty years’ 
reign of George the Third. 





Tue Secret oF CONTENTMENT.— Godliness with 
contentment is great gain.—I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content.—Be content with 
such things as ye have; for He hath said, I will never 
leave tlice nor forsake thice. 





BY-GONE DAYS OF PESTILENCE AT 
YORK. 


THERE are few features of the present period which 
bring the contrast with the middle ages before us 
in a more agreeable and striking manner than the 
roficiency acquired in medical science, the know- 
edge obtained of the preventible causes of disease, 
and the attention paid to habits of personal and 
domestic cleanliness, the great conservators of 
health. The result appears in the longer average 
duration of human life, and comparative freedom 
from the invasions of pestilence which mark the 
page of medieval history. It is true that we have 
our quacks and impostors, with advertisements of 
infallible nostrums, of equal efficacy in every con- 
ceivable case of disease, acute or chronic, local or 
constitutional; adapted to compose hysterics or 
expel the gout, expand the attenuated or reduce 
the gross, and supplant the saffron hues of bilious- 
ness by the rosy aspect indicating good digestion 
and a vigorous frame. It is true, also, that we 
have our tens of thousands of dupes, who swallow 
life pills by the dozen at a dose, or quaff mixtures, 
the virtue of which is supposed to be enhanced 
in proportion to the sonorous character of the 
names they hear. But if these infirmities apper- 
tain to us at present, we possess in connection 
with them the very highest professional skill; 
and the honest application of it is commonly 
within reach of the entire community. It was 
far different in former times, when dove’s dung 
and a weasel’s blood were sovereign remedies 
with a court physician ; when astronomy was re- 
garded as the “ better part of medicine,’ and the 
‘blessed luminaries’’ above were believed to in- 
fluence health and sickness below ; when 


* All maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 
Intestine stone, and ulcer, colic pangs,” 


were encountered with a “ magic natural ;”’ and a 
prince of Wales was solemnly wrapped in scarlet 
and placed in a chamber decorated with the same 
colour, as a prescription for the small-pox. The 
professional healers of the body, and their con- 
temporaries who assumed to have the cure of souls, 
were then upon nearly the same level as to stolid 
ignorance and bold deception. 

Though fatal epidemics and seasons of more 
than ordinary mortality are events of the current 
epoch, they occur with such vastly moderated in- 
tensity, that to compare them with kindred phe- 
nomena in former times is like contrasting the 
gentle zephyr with the fierce tornado of the tropics. 
Society, with us at least, has not been thrown into 
wild confusion in our day by the sudden outbreak 
of mortal sickness, rapidly pervading the popula- 
tion, desolating towns and cities in its terrible 
career, breaking the ties of neighbourhood, stop- 
ping the course of justice, emptying the marts of 
commerce, and arresting even the charities of life. 
We know nothing, except from history, of houses 
marked with the fiery cross, and “ Lord have 
mercy upon us!” so mournfully denoting the fell 

lague that raged in the interior, with the help- 
essness or despair of the inmates ; of persons from 
infected districts being compelled to signify their 





















































connection with a dread locality, by bearing white 
wands in their hands, to warn off passengers in the 
streets from contact with them ; of the dead-cart 
going its nightly round, conveying uncoffined 
corpses to a common grave, the ordinary rites of 
sepulchre being dispensed with; of popular frenzy 
heightening the general 
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the river, the habitations are liable to be inun- 
dated by frequent floods, a fruitful cause of ex- 
citement and aggravation in the case of epidemic 
diseases and chronic disorders. This evil, though 
at present existing, was once far more decided, 
before improvement was thought of in the outfall 

of the river, and embank- 








horror by mad _ attacks 
upon life and property ; 
or of entire communities 
breaking up for the time, 
‘* men’s hearts failing them 
for fear,” and those capable 
of flight hurrying from 
their thresholds to encamp 
in the open fields. Yet 
these were the experiences 
of a not very remote an- 
cestry, and their cessation 
is a striking testimony to 
an amended social and 
physical condition. Our 
present state in this re- 
spect has its drawbacks, 
and they are neither few 
nor small, but the im- 
provement has been im- 
mense; and the blessing of 
Providence upon the en- 
lightened use of sanitary 
means in domestic life and 
by bodies corporate, is to 
be recognised in the de- 
liverance of our popula- 
tion from the calamities 
to which their forefathers 
were subject. 

In illustration of the 
truth of these remarks, we 
note down some bygone 
experiences in the city of 
York, thus confining at- 
tention to a single locality, 
for the sake of more defi- 
nite impression. The ap- 
pendix to the first report 
of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the 
state of large towns and 
populous districts contains 
an interesting paper on the 
condition of York, by Dr. 
Laycock, a resident phy- 
sician, and a notice of the 

hysical features of its site, 
* the Rev. W. V. Harcourt, canon residentiary of 
the cathedral, an accomplished geologist. The 
facts of a local nature in this record are prin- 
cipally derived from these sources, 

York is situated in the centre of an extensive 
vale of the same name, between the rivers Ouse 
and Foss, immediately above their junction. Both 
streams are tidal and navigable. But the tide is 
now prevented from rising so far as the city by 
Naburn Lock, about five miles below it. The 
prevailing characteristic of the climate is humidity, 
though the quantity of rain is small, or little more 
than 24 inches on an average of ten years. In 
those parts of the city which are contiguous to 
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FIRST WATER LANE, YORK? 


Scene of the First Death from Pestilence, June 4, 1604, 
and from Cholera, June 5, 1832, 





ments made against its 
overflow. When, also, the 
tide ascended to York, and 
passed up above it, the ebb 
deposited sludge and mud 
upon the banks, while there 
were open moats of stag- 
nant water, filthy uncover- 
ed channels, no drainage, 
and narrow streets, as if 
every social arrangement 
had been intentionally con- 
trived to propagate, retain, 
and condense unhealthy 
exhalations. In addition, 
when pestilence appeared 
in its more frightful forms, 
civil and medical authori- 
ties were alike ignorant of 
its true cause; and instead 
of adopting measures to 
purify the city from mias- 
mata, their efforts were 
chiefly directed against 
mendicants and vagrants 
as the vehicles of infec- 
tion. Hence the ordinary 
ratio of mortality was al- 
ways high, so much so, 
indeed, that a correspond- 
ing rate at present would 
perfectly appal society, and 
be deemed a tremendous 
pestilence. In the middle 
ages, an annual mortality 
of 1 in 10 or 15 of a popu- 
lation was little thought 
of, so numerous and dead- 
ly were the diseases com- 
monly prevailing. A visit- 
ation which destroyed 1 
in 2, 3, or 4, was alone 
considered a great plague, 
whereas the present ratio 
of mortality in York is 
about 1 in 43 persons, 
and the deaths from cho- 
lera in the year 1832 only 
amounted to 185 in a population of 26,260, or to 1 
in 142! 

In the year 1604, at the commencement of the 
reign of James 1, there broke out what is called, 
in the words of a city parish register, “ the greate 
plague in Yorke,” a phrase applied by our ances- 
tors to all epidemics of peculiar malignancy. It 
was prevalent in London in the preceding year, 
and at Pontefract in the autumn, approaching 
York in the following spring, and committing its 
ravages in the summer and autumn months, the 
low-lying parishes suffering first. The citizens 
who could remove their families left the city, fol- 
lowing the practice of their ancestors on such 
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envsslann; and encamped on Hob Moor, and on the | larly bears the ominous name of “ The Hag-worm’s 


Horsefair. Communication with the country was 
cut off, and crosses erected on three or four of the 
principal roads, that markets might be had around 
them. But the pestilence extended into the rural 
districts. It was at Stamford Bridge during the 
same summer, afterwards at Northallerton and 
other places. Whole households appear to have 
been destroyed, as may be gathered fem the fol- 
lowing mournful entries in the register of St. 
Helen Stonegate :— 


Richard Cararte, “ Pothicary.” 


Richard Cararte, “the pothicary,” buried . eptember 2 
Son Robert . p s “ P - 7 
Son Christopher é , j > «& se 16 
Daughter Elizabeth ed 18 
Wife Cicelly . ‘ ° P October 4 
John Wilson, Docksmith. 
Son William, buried ‘ . ° . August 15 
Anthony Leonis, his ’prentice . ° cle sa 26 
John Wilson, the docksmith . ° fe » * 28 


Tomlinson, Joiner. 


Son Thomas, buried . ° . + «-~» September 26 
Daughter Ann . ° ° ° ° . " - 26 
Wife . ° ° . ° ° ° o~ 9 27 
Son John . - . . . » ae 30 
William Porson, the Géldsmith. 
Daughter Joan, buried . > . - é&ugust 21 
Son John e e e ° .. > 9 23 
Daughter Eliza . 7 ‘ ° ° — ” 23 
Son William » 24 
Daughter Anne... + « « «» .. September 1 
Wm. Porson, the goldsmith . : - i - 7 
Ralfe Harveye, Imbrother (Bmbroiderer). 
Ralfe Harveye, Imbrother, buried , oa Betober 6 
Son Robert . . «. « + «« ww November 3 
Daughter Elizabeth . 7 F > ° + - 4 
Wife Susanna ° a ‘ ° > > o 9 
It may be concluded from this ‘last , that the 
wife, son, and daughter of the: iderer were 


away when he died, probably ggone ‘to friends in 
the country to escape the disease; anil that, ven- 
turing back a month afterwards, when it was 
abating, to look after their property, ‘they took the 
infection, and died within a few days of each 
other. 

Nicholas Criplenge, Haberilasher. 


Anne, his ~ ae buried. ls August -30 
Daughter Mary . . ‘ ° + «» September 6 
Nicholas Criplenge, the haberdasher _ “a ‘8 
Son Thomas . . ‘ ° ..* ” 40 
Son Robert ae a . + a - a1 


Bartholomew was baptized. This infant appears 
to have survived, as his name never occurs in the 
register of burials, and he was perhaps the only 
one of the family who escaped. The escape of 
infants in epidemics has often been remarked. 

The total mortality amounted to 3512 persons, 
who were swept away in the course of afew months, 
at a time when the population of the whole city is 
estimated at about 11,000. How favourably does 
the cholera visitation contrast with this—185 deaths 
out of a population of 26,260! If the mortality 
from cholera had been as great as from this epide- 
mic, instead of 185 deaths there would have been 
nearly 9000! 

There are some singular coincidences which de- 
serve notice, as illustrative of the natural history 
of epidemics. The pestilence of 1604 broke out, 
according to tradition, in a locality which popu- 





| Nest,” also called Beedham’s-court; and this was 


the natal spot of the cholera in York, in 1832. 
The first entry of death from the former epidemic 
is in the register of St. M.chael, Spurriergate; and 
the first death from cholera took place in the same 
parish. This was in a street contiguous to the 
river called the “First Water Lane,’ just wide 
enough to allow a single cart to pass, which stands 
now, architecturally, the same as it probably stood 
centuries ago, only more cleanly, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of improved circumstances. Again, the 
first death from cholera took place June 5, and the 
first entry of death on the former occasion is 
June 4. Goiagrfarther back, we find an order from 
the civic autlotities relative to pestilence, dated 
June 26, in ‘the fourth year of the reign of Ed- 
ward v1; andsanother dated June 5, in the third 
of Richard 111. On this last occasion, an appren- 
tice to “‘ one Robert Hewarth, of York, shoemaker,” 
came before:the mayor, and was licensed to depart 
from serviee to his own friends, “for fear of the 
pestilence ‘that reigned,” engaging to return to 
it again “as-soon as it shall please our Lord 
to cease the plague.” The history of almost all 
epidemics exhibits the same seasonal relations— 
quiescenee in winter, activity in summer—as the 
increase of heat evélves miasmata from — 
water, neglected drains, and other superficial im- 
purities. 
dn dealing with the more destructive maladies 
in the middle ages, ‘the authorities of cities and 
towns:seem to save «relied chiefly upon the cruel 
measure of entting off afflicted families from the 
assistanee .of ‘their neighbours, and confining the 
healthy members of those families to the infected 
air of their houses. An ordinance issued by the 
mayor 0f York, in the reign of Edward v1 pro- 
vides that dwellers in infected localities shall keep 
their own habitations; that if any are compelled 
by necessity to go abroad, they shall have a white 
rod in their hands, to the mtent they may be 
known and avoided; that every infected house 
shall have a red cross set upon the door, for the 
same purpose; that such as departeth of the 
shall be ‘buried on the day; and “ further, 
‘that:mo dogs go abroad in this city, upon pain to 
‘ for every deg that goeth abroad 6s. 8d.” 
How different ‘the:eonduct of the moderns, and how 


| ‘favonrable the wontrast! Instead of the health 
Seven days before the death of the wife, her son te 4 


restricting the sick to the haunts of disease, 
or deserting them by decamping themselves into 
the country, the sufferers from cholera at New- 
castle, during its present inroad, have been brought 
out of confined dwellings, provided with better 
accommodation, and experienced the most eareful 
attention from their more favoured townsmen. It 
is no slight mercy, rarely appreciated as it ought 
to be, to live not only in an of medical en- 
lightenment, but when the utmost that neigh- 
bourly assistance can do to mitigate disaster may 
be depended upon, while the charities of life are 
eneouraged, instead of being checked, by a sense 
of common insecurity. 

Two centuries and a half have elapsed since the 
date of the visitation referred to in this paper. 
In that interval, the material circumstances of 
York have been gradually rendered more salu- 
brious by architectural improvements and land 
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drainage, though far from being carried out to the 
extent which is desirable. Evils exist, yet not of 
a nature to defy control, and the wisdom of eiti- 
zenship will be exemplified in reducing them to 
the minimum. The existence of the city goes back 
to the early times of Roman Britain, and for cen- 
turies the dead have been buried in the chureh- 
yards, till the soil has been raised in some instances 
several feet above the floors of the churches and 
the level of the streets, by the accumulated remains 
of generations. But a remedy for this enormous 
social error has been provided in the establishment 
of a public cemetery, and intramural interments 
are now the exceptions, not the rule. A copious 
supply of good water is essential to healthiness. 
That of the wells in York, whether superficial or 
deep, is highly charged with solid matter, and 
therefore unfitted for domestic use. The deep 
springs rising from beds of the new red sandstone 
are pre-eminently saliferous, while the superficial 
wells are contaminated by the rubbish of ages, full 
of decomposing remains, which in some parts of 
the city forms a stratum three or four yards in 
thickness. But the water of the river, descending 
from hills of the mountain limestone, capped with 
mill-stone grit, and purified by the exposure to the 
air which it undergoes in its course, is as excellent 
in quality, after ordinary filtration, as it is unli- 
mited in quantity, and only requires to be cheap- 
ened as far as possible to the poor. It is the 
interest of all towns to secure for the entire popu- 
lation an efficient supply of pure air and wholesome 
water, thereby aiding comfort, promoting health, 
and lessening the burdens which sickness places 
upon the impoverished classes or throws upon 
society. 

The vastly diminished ordinary rate of mortality 
at present, in comparison with former times, with 
the less intensity of prevailing epidemics, is to be 
thankfully ascribed to the blessing of Providence 
upon careful investigations into the causes of 
disease, and the partial removal of those that are 
preventible. Yet, though much has been done for 
the promotion of public health by the opening of 
confined streets, the ventilation of dwellings and 
workshops, improved drainage and sewerage, the 
prohibition of nuisances, personal and household 
cleanliness, good water supply, and other sanitary 
measures, much remains to be done in order to 
render these arrangements co-extensive with the 
need of them, and as effective as possible. ‘T'o 
foster disease in the germ, and attack the produce 
in its frightful luxuriance, is not the part of pru- 
dence or economy. It ought also to be remem- 
bered, as a stimulus to constant eare, that a scanty 
sowing of the seeds of pestilence may be accom- 
panied with such a coincidence of atmospherical 
phenomena as to produce a harvest of destructive- 
ness and woe of no ordinary magnitude. Upon 
the whole, with another advent of cholera in the 
land, we have cause to be humble, considering our 
shortcomings. There is reason to be hopeful, that 
the distresses of former ages, or of other coun- 
tries, will not appear with-such exasperation within 
our borders, because of the higher advance of social 
knowledge, and the extension of its appliances ; 
still the visitation of pestilence is at all times a 
solemn thing, and should lead us to “humble 
ourselves under the mighty hand of God.” 





A VILLAGE TALE. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
“Rosert Goprrey, grocer, draper, and genera] 
dealer; licensed to sell tea, tobacco, and snuff; 
agent to the Farmers’ Fire Insurance Company, 
and the Sans-pareil Life Insurance Company—” 
and so forth. 

Everybody for miles round knew Robert God- 
frey—bluff, burly, and positive; obstinate as a 
mule when he took a notion into his head, or 
determined on a course of action ; good-tempered, 
nevertheless, in the main, and straightforward 
and upright; shrewd, too, industrious, and busi- 
ness-like. He had a good shop and a good trade, 
and good investments somewhere, as was generally 
believed, though where, or how he had invested 
the superfluous profits of five-and-thirty years of 
successful trading, was not exactly known. Nor 
was it known how large they were; but larger or 
smaller, it was young Master Robert who would 
have them all by-and-by, as was natural, for 
wasn’t he the only son? and after being so many 
years a widower, it was not likely old Godfrey 
would take another wife. So the villagers said ; 
and they were right. It never seemed to enter 
the head of the old tradesman that there was 
another woman in the world he need care a button 
for, except in a general way, besides his own niece 
and housekeeper, and sometimes shop-assistant— 
pretty and sensible Rebecca Kennet, who had 
lived with her uncle ever since she was ten years 
old, and that was full ten years before the date 
of my story, and who seemed as much his daugh- 
ter as ever was dutiful niece to 2 humoursome but 
indulgent old uncle. 

Everybody for miles round knew young Robert 
Godfrey too. To be sure, he was not so constant 
to the shop as his father had been through life ; 
and when he was there, he was a little too much 
disposed to put on an air of superciliousness, as 
much as to say, “It is very condescending in me— 
very, ma’am—to weigh your half-quarters of tea, 
and your half-ounces of snuff; and your ounces of 
tobacco, my good man: but I'll do it, and not 
charge you a farthing more than my father’s 
youngest apprentice would charge, either. And 
that’s something to be proud of and thankful for, 
ma’am and sir. J think so.” 

Yes, Robert Godfrey the younger was widely 
known ; and if some old goody in a red cloak—for 
it is of the days in which those old-world garments 
bloomed that we write—did wax impatient and 
restive, and exclaim that Master Robert was 
“main high, and a good deal uppish, and too much 
a grandee for his trade, J think,” he was a favour- 
ite out of the shop, and was a welcome enough 
visitor at three-fourths of the farm-houses in the 
neighbourhood—as might be predicated, perhaps, 
respecting a young man with really a handsome 
figure and face, a good address, a cheerful disposi- 
tion, a good moral reputation, a tolerably rich 
father, and himself not twenty-three years of age. 

Old Mr. Godfrey did not care to hold the reins 
with too tight a hand, and Robert did much as he 
pleased : perhaps it is something to his credit to 
say, that he did please to be tolerably amenable to 
his father’s wishes, whenever they were expressed, 
and very attentive to his cousin. 
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“The very thing, of all others, that I most | 
wished for,” had been Mr. Godfrey’s self-gratula- 
tion, some time before, when he discovered Robert 
and Rebecca had made up their minds to be man 
and wife some day: “I hoped it might be so, for | 
Rebecca is a good girl, and a clever one, and will 
keep the business together; she is gentle and | 
loving too; Robert might, to be sure, have got a 
girl with a little fortune ; but then, ’tis as broad as 
’tis long, for somebody else would have been sure to | 
want Rebecca, and I should have given her some- 
thing, as in duty bound after bringing her up, and 
left her something in my will; and now, there will be | 
no cutting and contriving, but twill all keep toge- | 
ther and go together. No, there couldn’t be a better | 
thing, though I have never hinted at it—not 
once.” And so, thenceforth, Robert Godfrey and | 
Rebecca Kennet, quietly and quite as a matter of 
course, when the novelty of the thing was over, and | 
without any violent and fiery courtship, but a good | 
deal of pleasant confidence, and in a sensible sort | 
of way, plighted their troth, and, waiting only a | 
convenient season, were looked upon as being—to 
quote the words of the old women in red cloaks— | 
“as good as married already.” And they walked | 
together to the house of God, and took long even- 
ing walks besides; and if sometimes Robert did | 
start off upon a ramble, tired of standing behind | 
the counter, when his father thought he might as | 
well be at home, he never calculated on a pout or | 
a frown or a curious question from his fair cousin | 
on his return. 

They were to be married, and the very day was | 
appointed. It wanted only three months to the , 
time ; and, to clear off old visiting scores, Rebecca | 
accepted an invitation to spend a week or two with 
some friends of her uncle in a town at some dis- | 
tance from her home. The visit was paid, and on 
her return Rebecea was accompanied by one of 
the young ladies of the family, who volunteered | 
her services in making due preparations for the 
approaching wedding. | 

* Boast not thyself of to-morrow.” How often, | 


, constant fretting had affected his nerves. 


and melancholy. There was nothing the matter 
with him, he said impatiently, when questioned ; 
and the doctor said so too, except that care and 
This 
was natural enough, and seemed to prove the 
strength of his affection for his cousin. And yet, 
it was observable that her evident restoration to 
health brought with it no improvement in his 
spirits; he became more moody in his temper, and 
wan in countenance, and, at length, declaring that 


‘he must have a change of air and scene, and plead- 


ing an old invitation from the E.’s, he started one 


fine morning on the London coach, which passed 


through their town. 

“Good-by, Rebecca; I shan’t keep away from 
you long, my pretty one, and then ——”’ In 
another minute the coach had rattled off, and 
Rebecca returned to her morning occupations. 
“And then’’—she whispered to herself; ‘ and 
then!” And if there were a gentle blush on her 
cheek, and a little additional sparkling in her 
bright eyes, we need not too curiously explain the 
reason why. 


“Tsn’t it very odd, Rebecca, that Robert does 


/not write a little oftener? Here, he has been 


gone a month, and only two or three shabby bits 
of notes from him. I can’t think what he is 
shilly-shallying about. If I were you, girl, I 
should begin to be jealous.” 

“TI don’t know how, uncle,” replied Rebecca, 
with a smile ; “ but I think too that Robert might 
find time to write a little oftener. He says he is 
a good deal better, though, and so we must not 
mind a little neglect, poor fellow; I dare say he is 
enjoying the change, I hope so, I am sure.” 

“Does he say anything about returning in his 
last note to you, Rebecca? ‘There was nothing 
about it in mine, you know.” 

“Soon, he says, uncle—soon. ‘I shall soon see 
you again,’ he says, ‘and so I need not trouble 
you with a long letter.’”’ 

“Um! Well, I wish he would come soon, that 





























and, alas! with how little effect, has this caution | is, as soon as he feels himself strong enough to get 
to be repeated and reiterated! Before the inter- | to work again. And you know, Rebecea, the sooner 
vening time had expired, a fever broke out in the | this wedding is over the better. I should like you 
village, and among its earliest sufferers was our , to be married before our busy time comes on, and 
friend Rebecca; and the injudicious treatment of | have it well over, so as not to have any hindrances 
the disease by an ignorant and conceited practi- | that way. Don’t you think so, Rebecca ?” 

tioner added to the violence of the attack. The; “It would be as well, uncle,” said she, quietly. 
whole household was in consternation. The| “And all your finery—is that ready? or shall 
old shopkeeper was half beside himself, and sent | we send for Louisa to come and help you again ? 
off an express for another medical man; Robert | A pretty sort of a friend she is, to rum away as 
was down-stricken with the sudden blow; and she did, and leave you so ill as you were.” 

Miss E., the young friend, terrified at the idea | “Tt wasn’t very kind, certainly, uncle; but, 
that the fever was infectious, hastily decamped, and | poor thing, she was sadly afraid of catching the 
left poor Rebecca to her fate. Of course, there | fever, you know. But I shall do without her this 
was no more said about the wedding at that time; time. Yes, uncle, all my finery, as you call it, is 
for when the day arrived, the bride-clect was | pretty nearly ready.” 

dangerously ill. The fever was abated, but its “ Rebecca,” said Mr. Godfrey, turning suddenly 
effects remained, or, rather, as her uncle affirmed, | upon her, and kissing her very paternally, “ you 
she was “ill of the doctor.” Time and nursing, | aré the most sensible girl I ever met with. Now, 
however, brought back the bloom to her cheek, | ninety-nine girls out of a hundred would have pre- 
and strength to her emaciated frame; but months | tended to be terribly shocked to have such ques- 
Lad elapsed before Rebecca had the courage to | tions put to them by an old fellow like me; and 
look out her half-made bridal dresses, and to set | would have turned as red as poppies, and made 
to work upon them afresh. And, meanwhile, a | some fine-lady lackadaisical speech; and you take 
new cause for anxiety had arisen. Young Godfrey it as quietly as if it was only about making a 
had lost his former vivacity, had become restless , pudding.” 
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“And I am sure, uncle, I don’t know why I 
should not,” said Rebecca. 

“Nor I either, Rebecca,” said her uncle; but 
then, you know, we are not—what do they call it? 
—sentimental ; that’s the word, I think. But I 
wish Robert would write, though,” he added. “I 
ean’t think what the boy is about.” 

He knew too soon, or not soon enough, what he 
was about; and so did Rebecca, 

“T wish you joy, Mr Godfrey,” said his neigh- 
bour the shoemaker, one morning, about a week 
after the conversation we have recorded, “and 
your son too; but, somehow, Master Robert has 
taken us by surprise. I didn’t know anything 
about these new movements, and should not have 
guessed. I fancied ‘twas all fixed and settled 
another way.” 

Mr. Godfrey looked up and looked down, took 
off his spectacles, rubbed them with a corner of 
his apron, and put them on again, and then stared 
his acquaintance full in the face. 

“Tam much obliged to you, Mr. Peacock,” he 
said gravely ; “and my son Robert is much obliged 
to you, if you will take my word on trust; but 
there’s one thing I’ve got to say—I don’t under- 
stand a syllable of what you are talking about.” 

“There now—didn’t I say so? But surely, 
Mr. Godfrey, you must be joking. Didn't I see it 
with my own eyes in the paper, only last night ?” 

“What did you see in the paper, Mr. Peacock ?” 

“ Why, my dear sir, didn’t you see it? but you 
don’t take oz paper though, I forgot; I'll go and 
fetch it.” 

“What is the man talking about?” said Mr. 
Godfrey to himself. ‘Some post he ran against 
coming from the Crown last night, I suppose. 
He goes there a good deal too often for his purse, 
I think, and stays a good deal too long for his 
health.” 

“There, Mr. Godfrey, there,” said Mr. Peacock, 
returning to the shop-door with a newspaper in 
his hand. “Ha! ha! Mr. Godfrey—sly, very sly of 
you! but we'll set the bells ringing, for all that.” 

Mr. Godfrey took the paper in his hand, and 
read: “ Married this morning, at St Barnabas’ 
church, Mr. Ropert Goprrey, JuN., of , to 
Louisa, youngest daughter of Mr. Henry E., of 
this town.” 

“’Tis a falsehood!” thundered the old shop- 
keeper—‘‘a base fabrication, a vile, horrid Jie!” 
and he hurled the paper from him. “I wonder, 
Mr. Peacock, you should dare to insult me by 
thrusting that dirty paper in my face.” 

“ But, sir,” stammered Mr. Peacock, who had 
some reason for deprecating the wrath of his richer 
neighbour—‘“ but, my good friend, what have I 
done? I thought, of course, you must have known 
it——” 

“ Known it? known it? How was I to know 
what didn’t happen—what never is to happen? I 
tell you, ’tis a mischievous hoax. I should like 
to know who put it in the paper. I'd prosecute 
them for it, or my name isn’t Godfrey. Yes, I 
would ;” and he looked as if he would too, with 
the greatest pleasure. 

“ Well, Mr. Godfrey, I only saw it in the paper, 
and, as in duty bound, I came to wish you joy.” 

“ Much obliged to you, Mr. Peacock,” said the 
tradesman, with a grim smile. 














“T thought, of course, twas all agreeable, or I 
shouldn’t have mentioned it. J didn’t put it there, 
Mr. Godfrey ;” and picking up his paper, he turned 
to go to his own door, for, thought he, friend 
Godfrey looks dangerous just now. 

“IT don’t suppose you did, sir; no, I don’t think 
you did put it in the paper,” replied Mr. Godfrey ; 
“but hark ye,” he added, raising his voice, “ you 
talked of setting the bells ringing, didn’t you P” 

“Yes, Mr. Godfrey, if ’tis agreeable to you,” 
said the crest-fallen shoemaker, who was also bell- 
ringer in chief, humbly —“ if ’tis quite agreeable— 
not wisy wersy.” 

“ Very well, ‘tis wisy wersy, and ’tisn’t agree- 
able ; and hark ye, friend—come a little bit nearer, 
if yon don’t want all the place to hear.” Mr. 
Peacock edged up watchfully to the shop door 
again. “If I hear a single tinkle of a single bell, 
there’s that debt of yours—you understand me, 
Mr. Peacock ?” 

Yes, the shoemaker did understand, and disap- 
peared. He took the hint, however, and there was 
ee a tinkle, as Mr. Godfrey had 
said. 

* What is it all about, uncle 2?” asked Rebecca, 
laying her hand on Mr. Godfrey’s arm, from the 
interior of the shop. 

Mr. Godfrey started:—‘I didn’t know you 
were here, Rebecca.” 

“You talked so loud, uncle, and so fast, I 
thought to be sure there must be something the 
matter; so I came to see.” 

“You didn’t hear what that silly fellow was 
talking about, did you, my girl?” and Mr. Godfrey 
looked uneasily at his niece. No; he was soon 
satisfied she hadn’t heard. 

“No, uncle, not a word.” 

“ Ah, well! ’tis no consequence. A stupid hoax 
in his stupid newspaper, that’s all; not worth 
talking about. I wish the postman would come. 
I tell you what, Rebecca, if we don’t get our letters 
sooner, I’ll write to the postmaster about it. Oh, 
there’s his horn at last, and here he is. Now 
Austin, look sharp.” 

* None for me, Austin?” asked a soft voice—it 
was Rebecca’s—as the postman was turning away, 
after putting three or four letters into her uncle’s 
hands. 

“ None this morning, Miss Kennet.” 

“ Here’s one from Robert at last ; anda long one 
it seems,” said Mr. Godfrey ; and then, as though 
he felt he had said too much, he hurried into his 
little box of a counting-house, and shut the door. 

*Ma’am—Miss Kennet—oh do come here; 
there’s something the matter with Mr. Godfrey,” 
shouted a young apprentice, in the extremity of 
alarm. “I heard him tumble down, such a lump,. 
and there he is groaning like—like—’tis a fit he 
must be in, I think.” 

An open letter was in Mr. Godfrey’s hand; and 
when his niece had gently raised his head, and he 
had staggered to the seat from which he had fallen, 
he only said, “‘’Tis true, Rebecca, too true.” We 
must draw a veil here, however: there are some 
scenes in domestic life too sacred for intrusion, as 
well as too touching for description. 

The news soon spread far and wide; Miss 
Kennet had been jilted. Suddenly enamoured by 
the charms of Rebecca’s false friend, Robert God- 
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frey had trampled on the claims of honour and 
conscience, and turned a deaf ear to their remon- 
strances, and carried on a treacherous and con- 
cealed correspondence, which ended in a secret and 
hurried marriage with Louisa E. In the long 
letter which he wrote to his father, there was a 
great deal about the impossibility of giving his 
hand where it could not be accompanied with his 
heart; and how he had been deceived in thinking 
that the sentiments of respect and affection he had 
nourished and still felt. for his cousin, were those 
of genuine Jove; and how sorry he was he should 
have misled his cousin, but how he really could not 
help it—it was the fault of circumstances, and no 


fault of his own; and how much worse it would | 


have been for him to have made the important dis- 
covery of his mistake after marriage; and how he 
hoped Rebecca would not take it to heart, but 
would rather rejoice that she had escaped being 
united to one who found he had no warmer feeling 
towards her than that of friendship; and how he 
hoped his father and his cousin would forgive him, 
and that they should be happy hereafter in the 
new turn of events; and how his beloved Louisa 
regretted, and so forth; and how he left it with 
his father to say whether he and his lovely wife 
should return to ——, or, if that, at present, 
would not be agreeable, to help to set him up in 
business elsewhere; and how his dear Louisa had 
a little money of her own—a few hundred pounds, 
which she had generously placed at his entire dis- 
posal ; and how he expected his father would write 
to him in a few days to say that he was not very 
angry, and that his cousin was very resigned; and 
how he hoped and was sure she would meet with 
some one more worthy of her love than he ever 
could have been, and so forth. But enough of this 
trash, which was accompanied by a note from the 
father of Robert’s bride, who declared that he had 
been no party to the transaction; that the mar- 
riage came upon him like a thunder-clap, for he 
hadn’t the slightest idea that anything of the sort 
was going on till it was all over, Robert and his 
daughter having managed their affairs with such 
secrecy; that he was very angry indeed about it, 
but that what was done could not be undone, and 
that the wisest plan was to make the best of a bad 
bargain; that his daughter and her husband were 
then at his house, for he couldn’t turn them out of 
doors, but that, as they were not distressed for 
money, he supposed they would fix on some plan 
soon, but that they were waiting Mr. Godfrey’s 
commands ; and that he hoped his old friend would 
exonerate him from all blame, and would forgive 
the young people their rashness and duplicity and 
stratagems ; “ for, after all,” said Mr. E., “it might 
have been worse, and you know, friend Godfrey, 
we cannot put old heads on young shoulders.” 
Yes, the news soon spread far and wide that 
wretched day; and that the old shopkeeper had 
been found in a fit with the open letter in his 
hand; and that Miss Rebecca, when she came to 
Inow the rights and the wrongs of it, had to be 
taken to her chamber, as pale as a corpse, and 
that there she was still, and would not see a single 
person, except her uncle. And there were great 
cryings out of “ Shame! shame!” for Rebecca was 
a favourite with the old and the young; and if she 
had not been, they would that day have cried out 


i Shame!” And it was a bustling, busy day for 
Mr. Peacock the cordwainer, who had Azs. version 
of the story to tell fifty times, out of the Crown, 
and in the Crown, till he got so gloriously elated 

| at Jast, that he lost the power of speech; and 

| there was more beer drunk that day at the Crown 
| than there had been since the last feast day. 

But night came at last; and then another dis- 

'tressful day; and then, as night came round 

| again, Mr. Godfrey and -his niece met in their 

| little sitting-room—he, broken down in spirit, and 
| looking older by months and years than he had 
looked forty-eight hours before ; and she, gentle as 
| ever, and tearless, and thoughtless of herself, 
intent only on softening the cruel blow which had 
fallen on her uncle, but pale nevertheless, from the 

conflict she had maintained with her heart. A 

cursory observer would have said, “ Poor girl, she 

has suffered dreadfully, but she will soon get over 
it.” A closer and keener would have replied, 

“No, never!” Each would have been right, and 

each wrong. 

The conversation of Rebecca and her uncle was 
carried on in low and broken tones ; but we may 
disciose its umport. 

“JT tell you, no, no, Rebecca; I won’t forgive 
him, so there’s no use in saying any more about it. 
You are a kind and good girl, as you always were; 
but I wonder how you can have a word to say for 
such a P 

“Uncle, dear uncle! don’t.” 

“ Well, for your sake, I won’t call names; and 
the best thing we can both dois to forget him 
altogether.” 

“ Let us forget his fault, uncle; but not him.” 

“ He shan’t come near the house again; I'll let 
him know that; and as to his clothes and rattle- 
traps, I'll pack up every rag, and stick, and straw, 
the first thing to-morrow, and send them off; but 
don’t let him show his face here, that’s all.” 

“ But, uncle, hear, pray do hear me.” 

“JT had rather you wouldn’t say any more, 
Rebecca, about Robert, unless you could make up 
your mind to abuse him as heartily as Ido. My 
poor girl, I cannot bear to see your pale, sad face, 
and hear your meek, gentle words, and to know 
that your heart is near upon breaking all the while. 
And to think that the false-hearted one who has 
worked all this mischief is a son of mine—my only 
son! No, I'll never forgive him!” And Mr. God- 
frey struck the table with his broad hand so 
violently, to give effect to his bitter words, and 
still more bitter wrath, that Rebecca started ner- 
vously, and uttered a faint involuntary ery. 

“JT beg your pardon, Rebecca, I did not mean 
to startle you, poor girl ; but I don’t know how to 
contain myself. To think of his deceit, and that 
girl’s too!” 

“ Dear uncle, don’t let us say any more about it 
to-night,” said Rebecca, imploringly ; “ this is so 
sudden, so unexpected by us both, you know, that 
we are not aware of what: we are saying: we shall 
be better able to speak of it ina few days. And, 
uncle, don’t make any harsh and hasty vows; you 
know you are sometimes apt to be hasty. Poor 
Robert !” and the stricken one could bear no more : 
tears, blessed tears, came to her relief at last; and 
hastily bidding her uncle “ good night,” she retired 
to her chamber. But not to sleep. 
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WHAT IS SAND? 


Tire question as to the origin of those vast accu- 
mulations of sand, so white and pure, which render 
the beaches of our island-home so beautiful to the 
eye and pleasant to the feet, has no doubt per- 
plexed the minds of many of those who have re- 
cently returned from a sea-side sojourn or a coast 
ramble, and led to many guessings on the subject, 
more or less in accordance with scientific truth. 
To the young especially, the clear, smooth, cool 
belt of powdered crystal that fringes the land, and 
along which the crested waves are ever playing 
night and day, is an object of unceasing wonder, 
amusement, and delight. And many, in all pro- 
bability, are the ingenious speculations that have 
been hazarded by these little sand-excavators and 
shell-hunters, if we could but learn them, to ac- 
count for the origin and perpetuation of these 
charming sea-walks. All who are interested in 
such an inquiry will read with pleasure the follow- 
ing simple and lucid explanation of the matter, 
which we extract from an admirable work on 
Popular Physical Geology,* designed expressly for 
those who are unacquainted with this growingly 
important science. This is, in many respects, just 
such a work as we had been long looking for. It 
thoroughly grounds the amateur student in the 
first rudiments of geological knowledge, and em- 
ploys no technical terms which have not been 
previously explained. The only desideratum in 
the work is some reference to the connexion be- 
tween geology and scripture; but the day may be 
said to be past for any difficulty to be felt by 
really well-informed parties on this question. The 
word of God and all true science will ever harmo- 
nize. The descriptions of the writer are materially 
aided by the pictorial skill of the artist, the work 
containing not fewer than twenty tinted litho- 
graphic illustrations of geological formations, 
chiefly taken from Ireland. The transparency of the 
author’s style will be best appreciated after perus- 
ing the extract which we subjoin, on the various 
divinely-ordained agencies which are at all times 
actively employed in the formation of sand and 
vel. 

“Tf the reader will examinea handful of sand by 
the aid of a lens, he will find that it is composed of 
grains, or minute, irregularly-shaped particles of 
a hard, shining, often semi-transparent substance. 
These particles are, if not round, very much 
rounded, often having on the surface a rubbed 
appearance, as if they had been worn and ground 
against each other. As to river or sea sand, it is 
obvious that this rubbing must actually have taken 
place, because, as the moving water must fre- 
quently wash the sand about and roll it onwards 
in its course, the particles must be constantly ex- 
posed to friction against each other, or against 
whatever substance it may be that lies at the 
bottom of the water. It is clearly possible, there- 
fore, that all river or sea sand may have been pro- 
duced, or brought into the state of sand, by the 
action of the running or moving waters tearing 
away fragments of rock, breaking them up into 
constantly diminishing particles, and, by perpetual 
friction and rolling, grinding those particles into 





*** Popular Physical Geology.” By J. Beete Jukes, M.a., 


¥.E.S., M.B.1,4., &c. &c. London: Reeve & Co. 1853 








small rounded grains. If this mode of formation 
be true for all sand found now beneath or on the 
margin of any moving water, it is, @ prior?, highly 
probable that all sand whatever, even that of the 
wide deserts of Sahara, the sands of Arabia, or 
those of the centre of Australia, have been thus 
formed. ; 

“ It is, however, by no means necessary to suppose 
that the water always detached the sand directly 
from the rock as sand, that is, in small grains. 
On the contrary, if we examine the action of 
moving water now, whether we go to the rapids 
and cataracts of rivers, or to the breakers of the sea 
battering against a rocky coast, we shall every- 
where see large blocks of rock lying about, often 
but newly detached from their original site, with 
all their angles sharp and the fractures fresh, the 
yet unhealed scar perhaps plainly visible in the 
cliff above. We should see also blocks having 
every gradation of form, from this newly-broken 
angular fragment to smaller and smoother well- 
rounded boulders and pebbles, having every pro- 
jecting angle ground off and all the surface worn 
as smooth as a billiard-ball. This has been effected 
by the frequent moving and rolling of all these 
blocks one against the other on the pebble-beach 
or in the bed of the torrent, every roll removing 
some little corner, chipping off some little projec- 
tion, each separated fragment being itself shortly 
smoothed and rolled into a pebble or shingle, and 
all the waste of this process being carried off by 
the moving water in the shape of sand. Thus we 
come to look upon not only all sand as a water- 
worn material, but also upon every pebble and 
every detached stone, of whatever shape and size, 
whether found in river, lake, or ocean, if it has at 
all a worn and rounded outline, as having probably 
acquired that outline by the action of moving 
water, and as having been probably transported by 
that action from its parent site to the place where 
we now find it... .. 

“There are two mineral substances which enter 
more largely into the structure of all rocks than 
any other: these are silica and alumina. The most 
common form of silica is quartz, which is almost 
entirely pure silica. Rock-crystal is a common 
name for quartz in its crystalline form : in this state 
it is quite transparent ; it, however, is often found 
in veins in the hard rocks as an opaque milk-white 
stone, very hard and brittle. When quartz is 
coloured dull white or brown by the slight admix- 
ture of other substances, it is called flint. All 
non-erystallized quartz, and most rocks that are 
made of it, when broken by the hammer or in any 
other way, commonly split into squarish or cubical 
lumps, which, when acted on by moving water, 
soon get their corners rounded off so as to be easily 
rolled or moved, either as large pebbles or as small 
round grains. It is partly for this reason, and 
partly on account of their snperior hardness and 
unyieldingness to chemical or meehanical force, 
that the great majority of all pebbles and sand 
consist of quartz. If we re-examine with a lens 
our handful of sea-sand, we should find all the 
little glassy-looking or semi-transparent grains, 
and most of the opaque ones, to be made of quartz, 
mingled perhaps with grains of a few other sub- 
stanees, and, in the ease of sea-sand, with grains 
of broken shell or coral, or other sea creatures.” 
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The author then goes on to describe the nature ; asunder, just as in a cold winter's night the jugs 
of alumina, which, it appears, is a substance that | and water-bottles are apt to be burst by the frost 
does not commonly occur in any pure form, as | in our bedrooms. 
silica does in quartz, but which enters into the “ Of all agencies, however, the most efficient in 
composition of many minerals, and gives them the | the destruction and degradation of rock, because it 
property of fornsing clay and mud, by much the | is both locally powerful and very widely diffused, is 
same natural processes that have been described as | the action of the sea-breakers. In all climes, in 
taking place in the production of sand. As this | all latitudes, along all shores of all seas and oceans, 
is a branch of the subject, however, upon which | this action is ceaselessly at work, day and night, 
we have not now space to enter, we pass over the | summer and winter, gently and imperceptibly even 
writer’s observations on this topic, and come to | in calms, furiously and vigorously in storms, gra- 
some of the other agencies which are mentioned as | dually but steadily in moderate weather, wave after 
being incessantly engaged in the work of grinding | wave is launched from the sea against the land, 
down the solid rocks and gradually triturating them | eating and tearing it away. No one can have 
into sand or mud. Foremost among these, for the | visited the soft cliffy shores of the east and south 
universality of its action, if not for its violence or | of England, without having been almost an eye- 
power, is rain. witness of this action. It is nowhere, perhaps, 

“ There is not a shower of rain that falls, whether | better displayed than on the coast of Yorkshire, 
on the crowded street, the dusty road, the plains, | near Scarborough. I well remember many years 
the hills, or the mountain summits, that does not | ago being struck, when attempting to walk under 
cause a multitude of rills and streams of muddy | the cliffs from Scarborough to Filey Bay, with the 
water to flow from higher to lower levels. The | enormous slices or square pilasters of cliff that, 
mud borne along by that water was once part of a | having been undermined by the action of the 
solid rock. Even if it be but the waste of the | breakers at high water, had fallen forward _head- 
bricks and tiles of our houses, this is still true; and | long into the sea, the empty space they had once 











it is equally true for every other case, except for | 
those wees of it that may be the result of the | 
decomposition of animal or vegetable matter. Even 
the gentlest rain that soaks silently into the most | 
richly-carpeted meadow of grass, contributes to 
the stock of water contained below ground, which 
here and there bursts forth in springs, carrying 
momently some grain of mineral matter to the 
brook, the river, and. the ocean. Who has not seen 
the springs discoloured after heavy rainP Who 
has not watched in wet weather the swollen brook 
or the roaring mountain-torrent, with its thick, 
muddy, coffee-coloured water ? Whoever has seen 
these things, has seen one of the multitudinous 
actions of nature, which are for ever and every- 
where in operation, performing slowly, and in the 
lapse of ages, mighty works by means apparently 
inadequate, and at first sight perhaps not especially 
adapted to the purpose. 

“ There are, however, other agencies at work— 
agencies acting with greater local power than mere 
rain, in wearing away solid rocks and transporting 
the waste to other localities. We have alluded to 
the action of brooks and rivers ; but if we were to 
trace them more minutely and in detail, and follow 
them up to where they acquire a swifter stream, or 
where rapids and cataracts oceur in them, we 
should estimate still more highly their destructive 
power on solid rock. Rivers are, in fact, great 
natural saws or planes, for ever grooving furrows 
in the land. Let any one look at the bed of a 
mountain torrent, where it has cut a deep ravine 
through hard rock, and he will see the amount of 
its force perpetually acting: 

“ Again, on mountain-tops, or in high latitudes 
even on lower ground, frost is another great agent 
of disintegration. Any one who ascends the moun- 
tains of our own islands for the first time, will often 
be surprised at the multitude of angular fragments 
and fallen blocks he sees scattered over their sum- 
mits, or piled at the foot of their precipices. Of 
these, many, if not most, have been detached by 
the action of frost, causing the water contained in 
the joints and crevices to expand and rend them 





filled in the precipice above showing its still freshly- 
exposed and jagged surface, gaping from the wound. 
Any one, it may be added, who has visited the 
southern side of the Isle of Wight, or rambled 
along the eastern coast, will be familiar with other 
illustrations of the encroaching power of ‘the sea. 
The disappearance of the ancient city of Dunwich, 
with its numerous churches, is matter of notoriety. 

“ But if we leave these soft and easily-destroyed 
rocks, and come to the hard and rugged promon- 
tories of the west of England, of Wales, of Ireland, 
or of Scotland, we still have evidently signs of the 
same action. Let any one, however, traverse any 
of these coasts when a wild western gale is stirring 
up the Atlantic from afar off, heaving its waters 
into huge mountainous ridges, erested with foam- 
ing breakers, and bringing them up rank after 
rank to fall madly on the land, dashing the white 
spray high over cliff and headland, and making 
even the solid rocks on which he stands to shake 
and quiver with the blows. He will then have no 
difficulty in understanding the reason of the broken 
and indented coast, of the jagged cliffs, of the 
pinnacles of rock jutting out here and there, and 
of the projecting lines of reef showing often like 
black knobs far out among the foam of the break- 
ers. He will see that wherever there is a bay or 
indentation, the rock was originally softer, or the 
land was lower, than ordinary ; wherever there is a 
promontory, the rock was harder, or was so placed 
as to be able better to withstand the waves; wher- 
ever there is a projecting reef or line of rocky islets 
stretching out to the sea, there the rock was of the 
hardest and most unyielding character. What is 
this but to say that the sea has worn all these in- 
dentations, has eaten away the sides of the promon- 
tory, has destroyed the land that once covered and 
protected the reef, or that once connected the line 
of islets with the main, and that it would have 
destroyed them also, had they not in some degree 
resisted its power, standing up as yet to mark the 
amount of destruction that has taken place around 
them, but ultimately themselves to disappear be- 
neath the waves like their brethren before them P” 




















